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his father's office upon graduation, he read law
for three years and was admitted to the bar in
October 1844. He appeared professionally be-
fore the Pennsylvania supreme court in 1848,
and again in 1850, and thenceforth was a con-
spicuous figure in the courts for nearly forty
years. True to the characteristics of the family,
he pursued his literary work along with his prac-
tice and in 1852 published A Practical Treatise
on the Law of Covenants for Title, which was
several times republished, "each time improved
by alterations and additions." In 1853 he pub-
lished the third American edition of Smith on
Contracts, and in 1857 the second American edi-
tion of Williams on Real Property, "which ele-
vated both those treatises into recognized Amer-
ican textbooks." Although of Quaker descent,
he did not hesitate to fight for a cause in which
he believed and in the second year of the Civil
War he enlisted, serving first as a private in
the artillery and later in the quartermaster's
corps. After the close of the war he resumed
his place in the professional life of Philadelphia,
serving from 1865 to 1873 as a vice-provost of
the Law Academy and for several years as vice-
chancellor of the Law Association, holding that
office at the time of his death.

He also resumed his literary work following
the war but it was generally of a less serious
character than before. In 1868 he published a
lecture, Equity in Pennsylvania, appending
thereto "The Registrar's Book of Governor
Keith's Court of Chancery." His grandfather,
William Rawle, had written a sketch of the Gov-
ernor which may have suggested a search for
the "Registrar's Book" which was thus recov-
ered. In iSSi he published Some Contrasts in
the Growth of Pennsylvania and English Law.
Two notable addresses marked his last years:
one on Chief Justice Marshall, delivered in 1884
on the occasion of the unveiling of the statue in
front of the Capitol at Washington; the other,
"The Case of the Educated Unemployed," de-
livered before the Phi Beta Kappa Society at
Harvard University on June 25, 1885. At the
time of his death it was said of him: "He was
born and bred and lived in the law. For one
hundred and six consecutive years has the hon-
orable office of counsellor at this Bar been con-
tinuously and uninterruptedly filled by grand-
father, father and son. He commenced his ca-
reer with a compliment from the Bench of the
Circuit Court of the United States for the
marked ability which he displayed in his first
cause, and he continued that career amidst the
plaudits of both Bar and Bench" (A. T. Freed-
ley, hi Legal Intelligencer, post, p. 178). Rawle
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was married, on Sept. 13, 1849, to Mary Binney
Cadwalader, who bore him three children. She
died in 1861 and on Oct. 7, 1869, he was married
to Emily Cadwalader, who survived him. Al-
though he was of slight build, he was active and
energetic and "had a large fund of physical force
and power."

[W. W. Wiltbank, memoir in Current Comment and
Legal Miscellany, May 15, 1889; Legal Intelligencer
(Phila.), May 3, 1889; Report of the Twelfth Ann
Meeting of the Am. Bar Asso. (1889) ; T. A. Glenn,"
Some Colonial Mansions and Those Who Lived in
Them, 2nd ser. (1900) ; J. W. Jordan, Colonial Fami-
lies of Phila. (1911), vol. I; Am. Law Rev., Jtdy-
Aug. 1889; the Press (Phila.)_, Apr. 20, 1889.]
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RAWLINS, JOHN AARON (Feb. 13^ 1831-
Sept. 6, 1869), soldier, was born at Galena, 111.,
the son of James Dawson and Lovisa (Collier)
Rawlins. The family was Scotch-Irish, hav-
ing1 settled originally in Culpeper County, Va.
His father was born in Kentucky, and lived as
a farmer in Missouri and later in Illinois. In
1849 he joined the gold rush to California, and
was absent three years, during- which time the
conduct of affairs at home devolved chiefly upon
the son. The farm was largely in timber, and
its principal income was from the sale of char-
coal to the lead mines in the vicinity. John's
early education was scanty. He attended local
schools, and had a year and a half at the Rock
River Seminary at Mount Morris, 111. He then
studied law in the office of Isaac P. Stevens of
Galena, was admitted to the bar in 1854, and
practised in partnership with his instructor and
later with a pupil of his own, David Sheean.
He was married on June 5, 1856, to Emily,
daughter of Hiram Smith of Goshen, N. Y. He
rapidly gained prominence locally; was city at-
torney in 1857, and in 1860 was nominated for
presidential elector on the Douglas ticket. Af-
ter the fall of Fort Sumter, he came out un-
qualifiedly for armed defense of the Union. He
took an active part in the organization of the
45th Illinois Infantry, and was designated to
become a major in that regiment. Meanwhile,
Grant, then a resident of Galena, had reentered
the army as colonel of the 2ist Illinois Infantry,
and had been appointed brigadier-general of vol-
unteers. Early in August 1861, he asked Raw-
lins to take a commission as lieutenant, and to
become his aide-de-camp. He accepted, and
soon after, on Aug. 30, was appointed captain
and assistant adjutant-general of volunteers on
Grant's staff.

Just at this time his wife died of tuberculosis,
after a long illness. He arranged for the care
of his three children, reported to Grant at Cairo,
111., on Sept. 14, and remained constantly with
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